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Front Cover 

Photographer: F.R. Robbins — 

The picture on our cover depicts a splendid example of our very own Whirrakee Wattle, Acacia 
williamsonii, which has been adopted as the masthead of our monthly newsletter. 

On the suggestion of Eric Wilkinson, who also was editor at the time of our first copy of Whirrakee, 
the name Whirrakee was adopted. Vol 1, No.1 Jan-Feb 1980, some fourteen years ago, shows the 
very same picture.... Continued on page 14 
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Editor’s note 

One day last week I took a beginning bird-watcher out on his first real look at bush birds. It was a 
great morning and some of the nicest birds made a point of making themselves clearly visible: 
Mistletoebird, Rufous and Golden Whistlers among them. I had a great time, and I thought of 
editorializing on the benefits you gain - the feeling of seeing old favourite birds for the first time, the 
contact with fresh minds, the thrill of sharing the treasures of the bush - when you take a beginner out, 
and how we should all do this from time to time. But then I remembered that many of the members of 
the Club do this often, when they act as leaders on Club excursions. Many of us owe a great debt of 
gratitude to those members who have shared their knowledge, experience and wisdom with us on 
these excursions, and on the basis of my few Club outings, I recommend the excursions to any 
members who have not participated in them yet. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back issues are 
available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. The above 
prices do not include postage. 


Silvereyes: Here’s Another Thing They Can Do 
Author: Tom Burton 


In an article in Whirrakee in 1989 (Whirrakee 10/9, Oct.‘89), I suggested that the Spreading Wattle 
Acacia genistifolia might prove to be pollinated by birds. My reasons for saying this were that, like 
other bird-pollinated plants, it has a long flowering period, and the flowers are produced in winter 
when flying insects are few and birds numerous and active. How A. genistifolia could attract birds 
puzzled me, as this is a very spiny plant, not very inviting to a bird I’d have thought, and the supply of 
nectar from small nectaries on the spines seems to be miniscule. 

Many Spreading Wattles, however, bear populations of sucking insects which produce white 
structures that look like balls of cotton wool, and I conjectured that these may attract insect-eating 
birds, which accidentatlly brushed against the flower heads and picked up pollen, which they then 
transferrd to other plants. Such theories are cheap. I’d never seen a bird attacking the cotton balls or 
even loitering about an A. genistifolia. Let’s face it: what bird would be stupid enough to face those 
spines? 


Now I can answer that question. On 28 June, reeling from marking exam papers at great length, I 
went for a walk with my binoculars into the La Trobe University bushland. After about ten minutes I 
saw a flock of half-a-dozen Silvereyes land in some A. genistifolia only three metres away, and start 
feeding on the cotton balls. Their ability to hold their bodies just clear of the spines was marvellous, 
but more marvellous was the way their abdomens accidentally contacted the flower heads. It looks as 
though my idea of 1989 might actually have been right! However, before I become too excited, there 
are many questions to be answered. Here are some of them. Do plants with cotton balls produce more 
seeds per flower head than those without? What species of insect makes the cotton balls? Do the birds 
take the cotton balls only, or eat the insects as well? Do any other bird species pollinate A. 
genistifolia? Is there any insect- or wind-pollination? And these questions only scratch the surface. It 
will be exciting to find out the answers. 


P.S. Dr Mali Malipatil of the Institute of Horticultural Development has identified the insect as 
Dysmicoccus (?)acaciarum, a member of the family Pseudococcidae (mealybugs). I shall write 
something about the life history of these mealybugs in a future Whirrakee. 


Excursion Report: “Skydancers” Orchid and Butterfly Nursery 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday April 17th eight members and friends went to “Skydancers” orchid and butterfly nursery 
near Castlemaine, we found it very interesting and educational. We saw Spiny Stick Insects, 
Wanderer and Ulysses Butterfly feeding on a pink corkwood tree, Common Eggfly Butterfly, 
Common Grass Yellow Butterfly and the Orchard Butterfly, native to Murray Island. The butterflies 
are housed in an area as near as possible to their natural environment. 

The orchids were not native species, and so, perhaps not as interesting to our members, but they were 
beautiful nonetheless. 

We were guided around and given an interesting commentary by the proprietor 


Friends of Bendigo’s Box-Ironbark 


Last month saw the formation of our new group celebrated by 14 ‘friends’ meeting in Kamarooka 
State Park and returning Creeping Boobiallas to the area. These 200 plants were grown by two of our 
‘friends’, Ken Beasley and Elaine Campbell (KBEC Seed Supplies) who have a Creeping Boobialla 
plant in their garden that was grown 10 years ago from cuttings from the last surviving plant in the 
Whipstick, now extinct. 


Our new group is the ‘Friends of Bendigo’s Box-Ironbark’ and we’re very interested in pursuing 
small approved projects that otherwise would not be done. We are ‘big’ on worthwhile activities to 
help protect and enhance Bendigo’s Box-Ironbark communities, and ‘small’ on formalised meetings 
and membership charges! 


Apart from consolidating the Creeping Boobialla, other projects include: 

(i) The removal of Pampas Grass from selected areas of public land. This South American 
grass has the ability to produce 600 000 seeds per plume and displaces our indigenous plants, thereby 
destroying valuable habitat in addition to becoming a major fire hazard. 


*2.00pm August 14, meet at Spring Gully Sports Oval, opposite Spring Gully store* 


(ii) The fencing and/or signposting of significant plants growing on areas such as roadsides 
which conceivably are under threat from illegal grazing or roadworks. There are three locations north 
of Bendigo currently proposed. 


(iii) | Seed collection and weeding at the seed orchard in Junortoun. Here indigenous plants 
have been established on an old quarry site specifically for the purpose of seed collection for 
revegetation projects in this region, rather than seed being collected from natural areas where it is 
needed. | 


(iv) | Any worthwhile achievable project you can suggest and assist in that will protect and 
enhance Bendigo’s Box-Ironbark communities. 


If you can spare some time to come along to all or any of our activities and become a friend please ring 
Mark 446647 (BH) or Francis 423382 (AH). - 


We appreciate the support of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


Field Notes from Round About 
Authors: Calum Walker and Salli Dearrincott 


Over the past six weeks there have been a number of sightings we have made which we consider to be 
noteworthy. . 

We have lived south of the Bendigo saleyards for about five years, and over this time we have tried to 
establish some native trees in our garden from local seed: Black Wattle, Grey Box, Red Box and 
Wirildas. These have attracted many native birds including honeyeaters, Blue Wrens and a Collared 
Sparrowhawk. 

One evening in mid May at about 5.00pm we spotted a Barn Owl in one of the Black Wattles. It was 
frightened and flew across the road into a big hedgerow of eucalypts in the saleyards and secreted itself 
there. The next morning at about 5.00am, a neighbour saw it flying across her backyard (she thinks it 
was eyeing off her chooks!). About a week later, just around the corner from the supermarket, we 
Saw it again, roosting in a bushy young council-planted and S.E.C-chopped Ironbark. 

The trees in our backyard have also attracted a Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater. It was heard over a period 
of about a week at the end of May. We saw it once, at about 8.00am, in the same Black Wattle in 
which the owl had been a couple of weeks earlier. 

These sightings were made before we had rain on the 7th of June. We therefore considered whether 
the dry conditions may have prompted the birds into town. Perhaps especially so with the Barn Owl, 
in that it may have been attracted to the mice in the saleyards. 

During the course of work with DCNR I have observed many interesting things in the bush all around 
Bendigo. However, two particular instances stand out: On the 9th of June at about 8.30am, a 
kangaroo with no tail bounded across in front of the vehicle. It was a Grey Kangaroo and about 1.5m 
tall. All that was left of its tail was about 30cm. In the 20seconds that I saw it, it seemed to have no 
trouble with hopping at speed nor with negotiating its way amongst the trees. It was in the Wellsford 
Forest on the Ellesmere Break. 

The 15th of June was another interesting day. At approximately 2km south-east of the corner of 
Magpie Track and Eppalock Road there was a Koala sitting asleep in a Grey Box. The vegetation there 
is not typical Koala country. It consists of predominantly Grey Box, with scattered clumps of Red 
Box, and Red Stringybark on the ridge tops. There is a moderately dense understorey of Golden 
Wattle, Cassinia and Daphne Heath. The Koala was only about 200m from private land and about 
1km from Eppalock Road. It was still there after work, when we went back for a second look. 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (1) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: 


Australian and Little Ravens, Corvus coronoides and Corvus mellori 


Appearance: There is little difference in appearance between the two species. The length of the 


Australian Raven is given as 52cm, while the Little Raven is 50cm. Both have black 
plumage,with glossy greenish-purple sheen. The eyes are white, legs and bill are 
black. Only a very close inspection would reveal a fan shape of elongated throat 
feathers in the Australian Raven, whereas there is no special development of the throat 
feathers in the Little Raven. 


Calls: The normal call of the Australian Raven is a loud, far-carrying call repeating the “Aaah” call 
several times then ending with a mournful descending drawn-out “Aaaaah”. When perched it 
often utters short guttural sounds. 

The normal call of the Little Raven consists of short “Ah” sounds repeated. 


Habitat: 


Breeding: 


Australian Ravens may be found in any part of the District, including suburban areas, 
and remain in the same territory throughout the year and from year to year. Little 
Ravens are also found in parts of the District but are less common in suburban areas 
than the Australian Raven. 


Usually begins in August to September. Incubation lasts for 20 days, and the babies 
leave the nest in approximately 43 days in the Australian Ravens and probably similarly 
in the Little Ravens. Nests are built usually more than ten metres above the 
ground, but Little Ravens nests are often a little lower. Nests are substantial structures 
of sticks, lined with bark and wool, and placed in a tree fork. Four or five eggs are 
laid. They are green in colour, strongly marked with spots and blotches of black and 
olive-brown. 


Food: Consists of dead animals, insects, spilt grain in paddocks or at roadsides, discarded food in 
rubbish tips and compost heaps. Large flocks of several hundred Little Ravens have been 
observed in Bendigo forests, feeding on plagues of cupmoth larvae. Both Ravens feed on 
plagues of grasshoppers also. 


General: 


Australian Ravens are sedentary, and are usually seen in pairs or families of 5 or 6 
birds, but immatures may be seen in parties of up to about 30 birds. Little Ravens, on 
the other hand, are nomadic, and are more often found feeding in larger flocks of up to 
hundreds of birds. Both Ravens may be found in the same areas, but there appears to 
be little conflict between them. Apparently the abundance of such a wide variety of 
food prevents competition. Also the Little Raven feeds further from its nest, than does 
the Australian Raven. The Little Raven lifts its wings slightly with each syllable of its 
call. In the Bendigo area, most birds feeding on carrion, especially dead rabbits, 
appear to be Australian Ravens. It is uncommn to rare to find Little Ravens nesting in 
the Bendigo District. Little Ravens have been observed in the area feeding on cicadas 
for a short period of 3-4 weeks. 

One observer noticed that eggs of Australian Ravens found in grazing country featured 
fine line colourations, whereas those found in Red Ironbark forest country featured 
spots on the eggs. Up to six eggs have been located in a nest of the Australian Raven. 
Nests of Australian Ravens are fairly common in the District. Several instances were 
reported of Ravens removing eggs from other birds’ nests. Also there were 
observations of the Ravens’ very keen eyesight and cunning ability to detect food on 
the ground when flying over at a height of over 50m.When heard at close quartes the 
sound of the call is incredibly loud. It appears that Australian Ravens are more 


commonly meat-eaters, whereas Little Ravens have preference for insects as food. Another observer 
has observed Australian Ravens nesting earlier than Little Ravens. Early nests appeared to contain 
larger clutches of eggs and lighter green in colour and more streaked, and were probably Australian 
Raven nests whereas those usually found in November, and probably Little Ravens, had only 3 or 4 
eggs, deeper green in colour and more heavily blotched. It has been observed also that the Australian 
Raven, as well as the Little Raven, moves its body as it makes its calls. 


Bendigo Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion (2) 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Cacatua galerita 


Calls: Loud harsh screeching, sometimes less harsh and varying in tone, whistles and occasionally 
short squawking. They call in flight, as well as when perched, and often in flocks. 


Appearance: Large, white birds, 45-50cm in length. Both sexes are similar. The crest is yellow and 
is conspicuous when raised, often while the bird is perched. Both mandibles of the bill 
are well curved, and form a powerful bill suitable for crushing hard objects such as 
nuts and other fruit, cones etc., to extract seeds. Legs are short and feet strong for 
gripping food. There are four toes, two pointing forwards and two backwards. A foot 
is often used to pass food to the bill, or to hold the outer shell of food that is being 
cracked open in the bill. The undersides of the wings and tails are pale yellow. 


Habitat: They are mainly found in farmland to the south of Bendigo, sometimes adjoining the 
boundaries of the forest. Only rarely have they been found in farmland adjoining the 
Whipstick Forest. Occasionally, for a short period, a small group may occur in 
Bendigo suburban areas. 


Food: Consists mainly of seeds of grasses, herbs, weeds, grain, native pine (Callitris sp.) etc., 
berries, underground bulbs such as Onion Weed, flower and leaf buds, and insects and their 
larvae. 


Breeding: Usually occurs between September and December, but they may begin selecting and 
preparing a hollow in August. The nest hollow is usually high up in the trunk or a 
broken hollow branch of an old eucalypt. Two or three white eggs, elliptical in shape, 
are laid on the decayed wood bottom of the hollow. Both male and female share the 
incubation of the eggs, which hatch in about 30 days, and feeding of the young. The 
young leave the nest in about six weeks. 


General: As the birds drink water early in the morning and again in the evening, their roosting 
and nesting sites are never far from water. After breeding, they gather in flocks of 
various sizes, up to several hundred, and at times they may be found with flocks of 
Corellas or Galahs. They are wary birds and while they feed, there are usually two or 
three birds perched high to warn the flock, by loud screeching, of approaching danger, 
then the whole flock abruptly flies off. The population of the Cockatoo has probably 
increased considerably over the years, with clearing for agriculture. Predators 
observed to feed on Sulphur-crested Cockatoos have been Powerful Owls and foxes. 
No doubt, goannas also cause predation. 


Bird Notes and Observations: July 1994 
Author: Bird Observers Group 2 


Highlights 
Grey-crowned Babbler (2) R63 gravel reserve 13/6/94 
aS ” (9) Summerfield 13/6/04 
i} " ” (8) Kamarooka, Elmore-Raywood Rd 13/6/94 


ee Sedocs ” (4) Kamarooka, Larsen’s Rd 13/6/94 
Pied Butcherbird (3) Summerfield 13/6/94 


Migrants and Winter Visitors 
Swift Parrot (6) Strathfieldsaye 12/6/94 
% ” (3) Junortoun 15/6/94 
Pied Currawong (2) Koolamurt Park 5/6/94 
Rose Robin (1) Sedgwick 4-9/6/94 
Noisy Friarbird (3) Flora Hill 1/7/94 
Flame Robin (several sightings) Sutton Grange May-July 94 
a ” (2) Sedgwick 9/6/94 
r ” (5) Kamarooka SP 28/5/94 
vy hs (1) Junortoun 29/5 - 6/6/94 
Birds of Prey 
Whistling Kite (1-2) Mandurang South 25-26/6/94 
Boobook Owl (1) Tang Tang Swamp 18/6/94 
“¢ ” (1) Strathfieldsaye 21/6/94 
Little Eagle (1) Wellsford Forest 22/6/94 


Observations 
Diamond Firetail (1) Kamarooka, Elmore-Raywood Rd 13/6/94 

2 ” (1) Spring Guly Res. 27/6/94 
Painted Button-Quail (2) Spring Gully Res. 27/6/94 

wv i ” (5) Junortoun 23/6/94 
Black-chinned Honeyeater (4) Wildflower Drive 30/6/94 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (20) Wildflower Drive 30/6/94 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (2) 30/6 - 1/7/94 
Varied Sittella (2) Pioneer Rd 30/6/94 

a ” (8) Inglewood 14/6/94 
Restless Flycatcher (1) Strathfieldsaye 30/6/94 
White-fronted Honeyeater (5 or 6) 3km NW of Inglewood 16/6/94 
Darter (1) Inglewood 14/6/94 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (2) White Hills 29/6/94 
Grey Shrike-Thrush (1) White Hills 16/6/94 
Cattle Egret (3) Epsom 17/6/94 
Black-faced Cuckoo-Shrike (2) Woodvale 8/6/94 
White- bellied Cuckoo-Shrike (1) Black Duck Cove, L. Eppalock 15/6/94 
Australian Owlet Nightjar (1) Gunnlee Estate, L. Eppalock 27/6/94. 
Galah (E200) Junortoun 5/6 - 10/6/94 
Red-browed Firetail (flock of 11) Junortoun 27/6 - 1/7/94 
Horsfield Bronze-Cuckoo (1) Junortoun 23/6/94 


Notes 

This has been a very dry winter, but the Grey Box and Blue Mallee, and now the Red Ironbark have 
flowered very well, and the numbers of honeyeaters and lorikeets around Bendigo have been large, 
mostly Fuscous Honeyeaters and Red Wattlebirds,. The usual winter visitors have arrived on cue, so 
it is a good year for winter birding. 


It is always interesting to see the latest score of Grey-crowned Babblers and get an idea as to how well 
this vulnerable bird is holding on. The largest group listed here has lost one bird since it was last 
surveyed. We have received a few records of Pied Butcherbirds over recent years. In Victoria this 
bird is regarded as a Murray River bird that penetrates into the adjacent dry country. This group of 
birds seems to have settled down in this locality, as they were first reported in summer. 


While Rose Robins are fairly frequent winter visitors, most of our records are of brown birds. The 
bird seen at Sedgwick was a fully coloured male, which was observed in an altercation with two 
brown Flame Robins. The Rose appeared to win the contest, but it was not seen on subsequent days. 


Most birdohs think of the Horsfield Bronze-Cuckoo as a strict summer migrant, but small numbers of 
these birds hang on north of the Divide. The bird reported here was calling in the rain. The observer 
noted that this species will call in winter when conditions are wet or foggy. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and some 
in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club librarian at our meetings. 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST (FNCV) Vol 111(3), June 1994 

‘Ground Flora - Diversity and Associations in Victoria’ by Tim Entwisle, David Albrecht and Neville 
Walsh. Vegetation up to about half a metre high is usually termed the ‘ground flora’. Elements of this 
can be classified by their life-form or habit, allowing generalisations about ground flora associations. 
In this article two systems of life-form classifications are given, followed by a survey of the ground 
floras found in the main vegetation communities in Victoria. 

‘The Ecology of Grasses and Grasslands in Lowland Victoria’ by John W. Morgan deals with the 
complexity of native grasslands arising from the diverse range of native plants (and animals) and from 
variations which come from different environmental conditions. Little is known of the relationships 
that occur between grassland plants, and the introduction of exotic species has complicated matters 
further. 

‘Buried Soil in Volcanic Ash Sequence...’ by E. B. Joyce and S. M. Hill describes a study of volcanic 
sequence and soils revealed in a road cutting between Lake Bellenmerri and Lake Gnotuk near 
Camperdown in Western Victoria. The lake areas represent craters formed as a result of volcanic 


explosions. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (BOCA) No741, May 1994 . 

‘Tackling the Top End - Part 2: Mt Isa to Melbourne’ by Ellen McCulloch describes the places, the 
people, and the birds and animals seen during the drive across Queensland to the east coast near 
Cairns, then south to Brisbane and home to Victoria. Many interesting bird observations are given, 
including the highlight Mangrove Fantail, a recently described species for Australia. 

‘New to the North’ by Caroline Falkingham outlines the writer’s experience when visiting the Cape 
York area of northern Australia. ‘An absolute beginner to bird watching’ Caroline tells of the 
excitement of seeing and identifying a wide range of bird species. 


Several shorter articles cover the following topics: 

‘Beds for the Birds’ - egrets in the Lockyer Valley, west of Brisbane. 
‘Eastern Yellow Robins’ - nesting in suburbia. 

‘Imprinting’ - raising orphaned birds. 

‘Roosting Rainbows’ - Rainbow Bee-eaters. 

‘Banquet for the Birds’ - Welcome Swallows. 
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Toxoplasmosis - Cats, Sheep, Bandicoots and Humans 
Author: Kerrie Norris 


Toxoplasmosis is a disease by a protozoan parasite (Toxoplasma gondii). Jensen and Wright (1993 
p.519) state that, “from 25 to 50% of the world’s population have been or are now infected with the 
toxoplasmosis parasite”. Birds, animals and humans are all susceptible to the disease. Infection can 
be either acquired or congenital. 


In humans, the acquired form of toxoplasmosis is common. The clinical symptoms, if any, are 
generally mild and self limiting. Symptoms such as fever, rash, respiratory illness, myocarditis or 
swollen lymph nodes are often blamed on other diseases until the person’s immune system responds 
and produces antibodies. The parasitic cells are deactivated by the antibodies to form a dormant cyst 
which remains in the host body. No further tissue damage occurs and future immunity to Toxoplasma 
gondii exists. 


Congenital toxoplasmosis is a major concern if a woman acquires the infection during pregnancy. The 
parasite can pass through the placental barrier. Within the first trimester, “...there is a 50% chance that 
serious congenital defects will develop...Some infants die in utero; others are born with serious 
C.N.S. (nervous) defects and die shortly after birth” (Jensen and Wright 1993 p.521). Later in 
pregnancy, maternal infection may result in mild or delayed tissue damage, especially involving the 
eyes. Edmonds (1978 p.20) quotes, “...it is believed that the number of birth defects from 
toxoplasmosis is equal to, or greater than, the birth defects from any one of the following: rubella 
(measles), cystic fibrosis, phenylketonuria (PKU) or congenital syphilis. 


Veterinary autopsies (Dr J. Webber 1993) indicate Toxoplasma gondii is a common cause of either 
death or ‘abortion storm’ (high abortion rate within a flock) in sheep. Lenghaus, Obendorf and Wright 
(1989 p.104) cite several sources as confirming toxoplasmosis as, “... a well-recognised cause of 
disease and mortality of Australian marsupials.” In the case of the Eastern Barred Bandicoots, it is 
believed they may become weakened by the disease when major organs such as heart, lungs and 
muscles have been affected and thus become more susceptible to predator attack. 


Understanding the life-cycle of Toxoplasma gondii is necessary to minmise and hopefully prevent any 
further transmission of the disease in our environment (see diagram below) 


The primary host of the toxoplasmosis parasite are felines, with domestic cats the chief cause of 
transmission to humans. Sexual reproduction of the parasite itself can only occur within the intestinal 
tract of cats, after which infective forms of the parasite (oocysts) are excreted in the faeces of the cat. 
Whether the faeces is buried in soil or in the litter box, many oocysts remain viable and infect humans 
and animals if ingested. Within the new host, the oocysts circulate throughout the body, multiplying 
via binary fission. At this stage, symptoms may be recognised. 


The infection may be acquired by ingesting or inhaling (Abrem and Beneson 1985 p.393) infective 
oocysts in food, water or dust contaminated by cat faeces. Children are at risk of eating infective 
oocysts in sandpits or litter trays where cats have defecated. Infection may also be acquired indirectly 
by eating raw or undercooked meat containing the parasite or dormant cysts. Cross placental infection 
can only occur in humans when the woman has an active (primary) infection. A developing foetus is 
protected against congenital infection if the mother has acquired toxoplasmosis and developed antibody 
immunity before becoming pregnant (Jensen and Wright 1993 p.521) [See Note below]. Likewise, in 
the animal kingdom, domestic and wild animals and birds become infected either directly or indirectly 
by contaminated food and/or shelter sources. Thus, cats are believed to keep the cycle in motion by 
acquiring their initial infection when eating wild birds and animals or uncooked pet meat. 


The effects of toxoplasmosis in our environment are serious. Preventive measures have been 
suggested by various authorities. With increased awareness and knowledge, individuals can help 
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control this diesease by encouraging responsible cat ownership and modifying cooking and hygiene 


habits in susceptible circumstances. 


Note 
“About 30% of the women of childbearing 


age in the United States have antibodies against this parasite 


(Toxoplasma gondii). Some health officials are recommending serological tests for toxoplasmosis 
during early pregnancy and suggest that those who are negative should avoid contact with cats or the 
faeces and also avoid rare and raw meat during their pregnancy. Such procedures should be followed 
by all pregnant females who have not had a serological test for toxoplasmosis.” (Jensen and Wright 


1993 p.521). 


Transmission of Toxoplasmosis 


(Diagram from Jensen and Wright 1985 p.391) 
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- Abrem and Beneson (1985) Control of Communicable Diseases in Man 14th ed. 
- Edmonds, Paul (1978) Microbiology, an Environmental Perspective MacMillan; New York 
- Jensen,M.M. and Wright,D.N. (1993) Introduction to Medical Microbiology Prentice-Hall; New 


Jersey. 


- Lenghaus,C., Obendorf,D.L. and Wright,F.H. (1989) Veterinary Aspects of Perameles gunnii 
Biology with Special Refernce to Species Conservation. Published in ‘Management and Conservation 
of Small Populations’ [Proceedings of a Conference, Melbourne, Sept. 1989] Edited by Clark,T.W. 


and Seebeck,J.H. 
- Webber, Johnathon (1993) Senior Veterin 
Victoria. Telephone interview 27.4.94. 


ary Pathologist, Pastoral and Veterinary Institute Hamilton, 
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Toxoplasmosis in Bandicoots 
(This item appeared in the June 1993 Newsletter of ‘Friends of the Eastern Barred Bandicoot’, Vol.2, 
No.2) 


Toxoplasmosis can infect bandicoots via two methods; by ingesting oocysts directly from the soil or 
by tissue cysts from affected prey (e.g. earthworms). In healthy animals, their immune system 
responds by encysting the oocyst on first encounter. Symptoms are asymptomatic or minimal, with 
mild fever or flu-like symptoms. However in an animal whose immune system is weakened (young, 
old, diseased or stressed), toxoplasmosis takes hold, multiplying and migrating without interference 
from the body’s defences. 


Bandicoots can be affected in three ways: 


1. A healthy animal with evidence of tissue cysts. These cysts can occur in the eye and cause cataracts 
or retinal disease. 

2. If a healthy animal carrying tissue cysts becomes stressed, the animal’s immune system can become 
suppressed and the cysts may excrete the parasites, which then migrate and multiply in the host 
tissues. Death may occur if the immune system is unable to respond to the infection by 
forming cysts. In cases where the immune system responds and the organisms are engulfed, 
damage caused by the tissue migration may be too great, resulting in disease, generally of the 
nervous system (head tilt, circling, blindness and lack of coordination). 

3. Death may occur on first encounter with the organism in an animal whose immune system 
cannot respond to the infection. 


The toxoplasmosis infection can cause disability or disorientation in bandicoots. Disability is due to 
migration of the parasite through the tissue, where damage is seen as a form of inflammation and tissue 
death. This is most commonly seen histologically in the brain, heart and skeletal muscles, and less 
commonly in the lungs, liver and kidneys. Disorientated bandicoots can be observed foraging during 
daylight hours. Post mortem examination has shown bandicoot deaths from road kills or cat kills to be 
secondary to toxoplasmosis infection. 


Captive bandicoots can become infected from oocysts (from soil contaminated by cat faeces) in their 
enclosure, from oocysts in their bedding hay (from cat visited haysheds), or from raw meat or 
invertebrates (earthworms). Procedures to minimise exposure of bandicoots to oocysts are followed. 
Cats are excluded from the area, food is stored in secure containers, captive-cultured invertebrates are 
fed and no raw meat products are used. 


All captive Eastern Barred Bandicoots are examined 6-12 monthly for eye problems and blood is 
collected and tested for antibodies. To date there is no completely sucessful treatment for 
toxoplasmosis. 


References 


- Kingston, Jenny (1992) Handbook for the Management of the Eastern Barred Bandicoot Perameles 
gunnii. 


- Lenghaus,C., Obendorf, D.L. and Wright, F.H. (1989) as above. 
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About the Cover Illustration 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Continued from page 1... 


We consider that it is a topical picture for this time of year, as it is the best time to view the massed 
displays that this wattle puts on each year. The last weekend in August and the first weekend in 
September see the display at its peak. 

May we suggest a delightful Sunday afternoon drive. Drive through Eaglehawk and turn right to 
follow the Whipstick Road, right through to Shadbolt Picnic Area where afternoon tea can be enjoyed 
amid the straight and tall Ironbarks. Later follow the Skylark Dam Road, pass along an avenue of Bull 
Mallee where it closes in on both sides to the junction of roads. Rest here and find the unusual stand 
of Grevillea glabella (once regarded as a local race of G. rosmarinifolia), a tall shrub to two metres and 
quite different from our other local species of Grevillea alpina. To return follow Sandfly Road either 
back to the Whipstick Road and Eaglehawk or by Loeser Road to Huntly. On the way look for a 
delightful tree of Melaleuca wilsonii, also many other varieties of Whipstick flora, Whirrakee Wattle all 


the way. 


Western Victorian Field Nats Camp Out 

The campout this year is on September 2-4 at the Glendinning Homestead near Rockland’s Reservoir 
in the south-western Grampians (bunkhouse accomodation). 

It is organised by the Wannon Conservation Society. 

If anybody would like more information about it please contact Jane Cleary (484396) 


Mid-Murray Field Nats Camp Out 

This campout will be on September 16-23 this year. We haven’t got any details at the moment but you 
can ring Doug Witney (presisdent of M.M.F.N.C. ph. 399541) if you want to find out more about it. 
Please let Jane Cleary know if you are intending to participate. 
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Diary 
All general and Bird Observers Group meetings are held at the Department of Food and Agriculture, 
corer Taylor Street and Midland Highway Epsom, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 

Wednesday August 10, 7:30pm. 

Speaker: Bert Candusio (from the Heathcote Insectarium) will speak on insect ecology. 

Note: At the time of printing it was assumed that the usual meeting place at the Department of Food 
and Agriculture will be available again. If this is not the case, members will be directed to the 
alternative location by a notice at the door. 


Bird Observers Group 


August 5, 7:30pm. Rob Price from the Department of Conservation and Environment will speak on 
the Freckled Duck. Bird of the Night: Noisy Miner 


The note above concerning the meeting place also applies for this meeting. 


September 2, 7:30pm. Annual General Meeting. 
Birds of the Night: Mallee and Chestnut-rumped Heath-wrens. 


Excursions 

The excursion on Sunday 14 August will be to Heathcote to visit the Insectarium. 

Meet at 9.30am at Havlin Street East (outside Ministry of Education complex) or at 10.00am at the 
Insectarium in Heathcote where Bert Candusio will give us a guided tour. 

Cost $4.50 for adults, $2.00 for children. 

If the weather is good, a picnic lunch (brought or bought) could be organised somewhere nearby 

(e.g. Mt Ida). 


Supper 
The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used by the treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential supper 
supplies. 
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